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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SBNATOR GERALD P. Nyp, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


“The Silk is Tugging at the Staff” 


N 1875 SUSAN B. ANTHONY drafted an amendment to the Constitution 
| of the United States, and three years later it was first introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Aaron Augustus Sargent of California. 
That amendment read: 


“Article —, Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 


This amendment remained continuously before Congress until June 4, 
1919, when the resolution proposing it to the States was finally adopted fol- 
lowing the long and intense campaign of the National Woman’s Party for 
national suffrage. 

Six days later, Wiknneinalie had the honor of being the first State to ratify 
this amendment, only three out of the eighty-one members of the Legislature 
voting against it. On August 18, 1920, Tennessee ratified it, making the 
necessary three-fourths of the States, after a concentrated campaign before — 
the Legislature, also organized by the Woman’s Party, and eight days later, 
on August 26, 1930, the Secretary of State proclaimed it in force as the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

In concluding her history of the struggle for the amendment, Doris Stevens 
said: 


“Our objective was the national enfranchisement of women. A 
tiny step, you may say. True! But so long as we know that this is 
but the first step in the long struggle of women for political, economic, 
and social emancipation, we need not be disturbed. * * * 

“That women have been aroused never again to be content with 
their subjection, there can be no doubt.” 

Knowing that suffrage was indeed but the first step, the National Woman’s 
Party reorganized to continue the long struggle until victory shall have come. 
Again concentrating upon an amendment to the Constitution, the National 
Woman’s Party now proposes that the United States Constitution shall guar- 
antee Equal Rights between men and women throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

Knowing also that no woman is completely free until all women are free 
everywhere, the National Woman’s Party has joined actively with Feminists 
of other countries to obtain equality between men and women by international 
action, now working definitely for the adoption of three international agree- 
ments which will, in the end, guarantee to women of the whole world what 
the Equal Rights Amendment would guarantee to women of the United States. 
Two specific and immediate goals are set by these Feminists of the world, 
because nations are now taking international action on these subjects: 
Equality in nationality rights and equality in labor legislation. Feminists 
are now gathering in Geneva to consider both these proposals and the Equal 
Rights Treaty, which was first proposed by the National Woman’s Party. 

Still in the vanguard is Alice Paul, as she always will be. 

And, as we catch our breaths this week to celebrate our victory of ten 
years ago, let us conclude our brief pause of triumph with the determination 
so beautifully expressed by Edna St. Vincent Millay when she helped dedicate 
the statue of the Feminist Pioneers in the Capitol of the United States: 


“Upon this marble bust that is not I 

Lay the round formal wreath that is not fame; 
But in the forum of my silenced cry 

Root ye the living tree whose sap is flame. 

I, that was fierce and valiant, am no more— 
Save as a dream that wanders wide and late, 
Save as a wind that rattles the stout door, 
Troubling the ashes in the sheltered grate. 


“The stone shall perish: I shall be twice dust. 
Only my standard on a taken hill 

Can cheat the mildew and the red-brown rust 
And make immortal my adventurous will. 
Even now the silk is tugging at the staff. 
Take up the song,—forget the epitaph.” 
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Ten Years of Woman Suffrage 


versary of the winning of suffrage 

by the women of the United States. 
The Nineteenth Amendment providing 
that the right to vote shall not be denied 
on account of sex became a part of the 
Federal Constitution in August, 1920, 
when it was ratified by the last legisla- 
ture of the required thirty-six States. 

On this anniversary it is natural enough 
to ask, “What have women accomplished 
with the vote during these ten years?” 

The answer to this question undoubt- 
edly disappoints those who expected 
women to reform politics, increase the 
efficiency of government and make a 
general cleanup in political and govern- 
mental affairs. For these things have not 
come to pass in the last ten years in any 
marked degree. Of course the time has 
been much too short for sweeping changes, 
but the fact of it is that many suffragists 
who worked hardest for the vote never 
claimed that great changes would be 
made and reforms effected by the vote in 
the hands of women. These women based 
their appeal on the justice of their case. 

They reasoned that men and women are 
very much alike—surely more alike than 
they are different—and certainly in gov- 
ernment should have the same rights. 
Women are after all just people, they 
said, and should justly have a voice in a 
“evovernment of the people.” Certainly, 
going on this basis, it was expected that 
women would vote practically the same 
as men and that therefore no extensive 
changes in political parties and the actual 
running of government would be brought 
about through their enfranchisement. And 
so it has proved to be. 

But despite this fact the national suf- 
frage amendment has nevertheless had 
definite results. 

It has certainly made a big dent in the 


HE year 1930 marks the tenth anni- 


By Mabel Vernon 
(Reprinted from the Delmarvia Star, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, July 20, 1930.) 


traditional idea that women are to be set 
apart as a class,—that there are certain 
selected activities in which they cannot 
properly take part—and has helped to 
open the way for women in any line of 
endeavor they choose to enter. 

This influence have been subtle but it 
has been none the less definite. With 
enfranchisement came the right to hold 
office nationally and in most States. 
Women are now holding public office, both 
elective and appointive, in increasing 
numbers and generally with efficiency— 
all of which helps the idea that work of 
any kind should be done by those who 
have the desire and ability to do it, irre- 
spective of sex. 

One of the most tangible and far-reach- 
ing things women have accomplished since 
the winning of suffrage is the change they 
have made in their legal status. It may 
not be generally known, but the fact is, 
that the laws of the United States still 
hold women in an inferior position. The 
National Woman’s Party has taken the 
lead in changing these laws so that men 
and women shall be given the same treat- 
ment. According to the report of this 
organization of the work it has done since 
1920, eighty-eight laws discriminating 
against women have been changed, cover- 
ing twenty-four States and territories and 
affecting thirty-three million women. 

The measures secured give mothers 
Equal Rights with fathers in regard to 
minor children, give married women 
greater control over their property, ex- 
tend their power to contract and to sue, 
equalize the grounds for divorce, and in 
general tend to put marriage on a part- 
nership basis. 


In Delaware eight changes have been 
made in our laws affecting women since 
women gained suffrage. Women have 
been given the right by amendment to 
the State Constitution to hold all public 
offices; mothers have been given Equal 
Rights with fathers to appoint by will a 
guardian of their minor children; to in- 
herit real estate and personal property 
equally with the father from the deceased 
child; wives have been made responsible 
for their civil wrongs; wives have been 
given Equal Rights with husbands to re- 
serve a limited amount of property which 
cannot be taken to satisfy debts; widows 
have been given the same share in the 
real estate of deceased husbands as widow- 
ers have in the real estate of deceased 
wives; mothers have been given Equal 
Rights with fathers in the care, custody, 
services, and earnings of their minor chil- 
dren. The changes toward giving women 
equal status with men in the laws un- 
doubtedly would not have been made in 
the course of ten years, if women had not 
had the right to vote. 

In the ten years since suffrage was 
gained many marked changes have taken 
place in the whole situation of women. 
They have made decided gains in business, 
in the professions, and have branched out 
into practically all activities of life. 

It must be increasingly evident that 
the winning of suffrage was just a part 
of the inevitable advance of women. We 
may talk as we please about what suf- 
frage has—or has not—accomplished dur- 
ing the past ten years. The fact remains 
that the suffrage amendment was recog- 
nition by our government of the equality 
between men and women in regard to the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and so was an important step toward the 
goal of complete equality between men 
and women. 


Since 1920; After 1930 


entire United States have had and 
exercised the right of suffrage on 
equal terms with men. 

Since 1920 they have won the passage 
of Equal Rights measures in twenty-five 
States and territories, affecting the lives 
of 33,000,000 women. 

Since 1920 they have in many States 
won increased rights to hold public office, 
to serve on juries, to control their prop- 
erty, to make contracts, to exercise 


S enti August 26, 1920, women of the 


guardianship over their children, to in- 
herit property, to bequeath property, to 
choose their own domicile, to get equal 
pay for equal work in public service, such 
as teaching, and equal opportunities for 
such work, to work under the same terms 
and limitations as men in one previously 


By Ruby A. Black 


restricted occupation in one State, to get 
divorces on the same terms as men, to 
exercise certain civil rights previously 
denied them, to retain their own nation- 
ality after marriage to an alien under the 
conditions which apply for most women 
who marry aliens. 

Since 1920 two women have served as 
Governors of States, more women have 


held other public offices in Federal, State, 


and municipal governments previously 
not held by women; eleven women have 
been elected to Congress, whereas only 
one had previously been elected; one 
woman is now the nominee of the domi- 
nant political party in one State for the 
United States Senate. 


And, most significant of all, since 1920 
women have organized to obtain Equal 
Rights between men and women in every 
respect. 

But, after August 26, 1930, women still 
have to gain five more points in national- 
ity rights to make them equal with men. 

After this date a woman has yet to be 
appointed to the Cabinet of the United 
States. 

A woman has yet to be elected, or even 
nominated by a dominant party, to be 
President or Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Women have yet to be elected to the 
United States Senate, although one dis- 
tinguished and beloved pioneer Feminist, 
Rebecca Latimer Felton, a member of the 
National Woman’s Party, sat there briefly 
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by appointment as a tribute to her work 
for woman suffrage. 

Women have yet to obtain equal oppor- 
tunity to election and appointment to high 
offices in Federal and State governments. 

Women have yet to obtain, in many 
States, the right to serve on juries on 
equal terms with men. 

Women have yet to attain, in many 


States, equality in property and con- 
tractual rights, equality in the guardian- 
ship of their children, equality in indus- 
trial legislation in most States, equality 
in opportunity, pay, and advancement 
even in teaching in many States, equality 
in grounds for obtaining a divorce. 
Women have yet to attain equality in 
influence and control in political parties, 


Equal Rights 


which make such strenuous efforts to win 
the votes of women. 

In fact, in the laws of the United States 
and of every State, there remain discrimi- 
nations against women which women must 
still, after ten years of enfranchisement, 
seek to wipe out. Nowhere in the United 
States or any place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion have women Equal Rights with men. 


When You Vote, Remember [hese 


HEN the American woman goes 

WV out to cast her ballot in the elec- 

tion in November, helping select 
her Senator and her Congressman, her 
Governor and her constable and her judge, 
she should remember those 168 women 
who went to jail that she might enjoy 
this right. 

In those days from 1917 to 1919 it was 
a common thing for women to be sent to 
prison for asking that which women of 
the United States use without question 
and without remembering the price at 
which it was won. 

As American women celebrate in the 
coming week the tenth anniversary of the 
Nation’s enfranchisement of its women, 
tribute should be paid to those immortals 
who were jailed for freedom. Many of 
them are continuing to use their energies, 
their talents, and their time to gain fur- 
ther freedom for women. Others remain 
quietly in their homes, calling no atten- 
tion to their past sacrifices, perhaps some- 
times wearing that little steel pin, a jail 
door with a padlock on it, which is the 
greatest badge of honor ever given an 
American woman. Others laid down their 
banners and went into their workshops to 
earn their livings. Still others have died. 

But the following list of women with 
the sentences they received should be en- 
graved in the memory of every American 
woman who values her freedom: 

Minnie D. Abbott, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, 60 days, July, 1917; 

Pauline Adams, Norfolk, Virginia, 60 
days, September, 1917; 

Edith Ainge, Jamestown, New York, 
served five jail sentences; 60 days, Sep- 
tember, 1917; 15 days, August, 1918, and 
three short terms, January, 1919; | 

Harriet U. Andrews, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Annie Arneil, Wilmington, Delaware, 
served eight jail sentences; 3 days, June, 
1917; 60 days, August, 1917; 15 days, 
August, 1918, and five sentences of 5 days 
each, January and February, 1919; 

Berthe Arnold, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Virginia Arnold, North Carolina, 3 
days, June, 1917; 

Mrs. W. D. Ascough, Detroit, Michigan, 
15 days, August, 1918, and 5 days, Febru- 
ary, 1919; 


Abby Scott Baker, Washington, D. C., 
60 days, September, 1917; 

Mrs. Charles W. Barnes, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 15 days, November, 1917; 

Naomi Barrett, Wilmington, Delaware, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Mrs. W. J. Bartlett, Putnam, Connecti- 
cut, 60 days, August, 1917; 

Mrs. M. Toscan Bennett, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 5 days, August, 1917; 

Hilda Blumberg, New York City, 30 
days, September, 1917; 15 days, Novem- 
ber, 1917; 

Kate Boeckh, Washington, D. C., 3 days, 
January, 1919; 

Catherine Boyle, Newcastle, Delaware, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Lucy G. Branham, Baltimore, Maryland, 
60 days, September, 1917; 

Lucy G. Branham, mother of the above, 
3 days, January, 1919; 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, New York 
City, 60 days, July, 1917, pardoned by 
President Wilson after serving 3 i 
and 45 days, November, 1917; 

Jennie Bronenberg, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Mary E. Brown, Wilmington, Delaware, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Louise Bryant, New York City, 5 days, 
February, 1919; 

Lucy Burns, New York City, 3 days, 
June, 1917; 60 days, September, 1917; 6 
months, November, 1917; one 3-day sen- 
tence and two 5-day sentences, January, 
1919, serving longer in jail than any 
other suffragist, besides four prison terms 
in England for suffrage work; 

Mrs. Henry Butterworth, New York 
City, 30 days, November, 1917; 

‘Lucille A, Calmes, Princeton, Iowa, 5 
days, January, 1919; 

Eleanor Calnan, Methuen, Massachu- 
setts, 8 days, February, 1919; sentenced 
to 60 days, but pardoned by President 
after 3 days, July, 1917; 60 days, Septem- 
ber, 1917; 

Agnes Chase, Washington, D. C., 10 
days, August, 1918; 5 days, January, 
1919; 

Mrs. Palys L. Chevrier, New York City, 
days, January, 1919; 

Helen Chisaski, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Mrs. William Chisholm, Huntington, 
Pennsylvania, 60 days, September, 1917 : 


Josephine Collins, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Sarah Tarleton Colvin, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, two terms of 5 days each, January, 
1919; 

Betty Connolly, West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Alice M. Cosu, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
30 days, November, 1917; 

Cora Crawford, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Gertrude Crocker, Washington, D. C., 
50 days, 1917; 10 days, 1918; 5 days, Jan- 
uary, 1919; 

Ruth Crocker, Washington, D. C., 30 
days, 1917; 3 days, January, 1919; 

Miss L. J. C. Daniels, Grafton, Ver- 
mont, 15 days, November, 1917; 5 days, 
January, 1919; 8 days, February, 1919; 

Dorothy Day, New York City, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 

Edna Dixon, Washington, D. C., 30 
days, August, 1917; 

Lavinia L. Dock, Fayetteville, Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 days, June, 1917; 25 days, 1917; 
15 days, November, 1917; 

Mary Carroll Dowell, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Mary Dubrow, Passaic, New Jersey, 10 
days, January, 1919;; 

Julia Emory, Baltimore, Maryland, 30 
days, November, 1917; 10 days, August, 
1918; 15 days, January, 1919; 

Mrs. Edmund C. Evans, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Lucy Ewing, Chicago, Illinois, 30 days, 
August, 1917; 

Estella Eylward, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Mary Gertrude Fendall, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 3 days, January, 1919; 

Ella Findeisen, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, 30 days, November, 1917; 

Katharine Fisher, Washington, D. C., 
30 days, September, 1917; 

Rose Gratz Fishstein, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Rose Fishstein, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, sister-in-law of above, 5 days, Feb- 
ruary, 1919; 

Catherine M, Flanagan, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 30 days, August, 1917; 

Martha Foley, Dorchester, Masachu- 
setts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Mrs. T. W. Forbes, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Janet Fotheringham, Buffalo, New 
York, sentenced to 60 days in workhouse, 
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July, 1917, but pardoned by President 
after 3 days; 

Margaret Fotheringham, Buffalo, New 
York, 60 days, August, 1917; 

Frances Fowler, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Matilda Hall Gardner, Washington, D. 
C., 60 days, July, 1917; 5 days, January, 
1919; 

Anna Ginsberg, New York City, 5 days, 
February, 1919; 

Reba C. Gomborov, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Alice Gram, Portland, Oregon, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 

Betty Gram, Portland, Oregon, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 8 days, February, 1919; 

Natalie Gray, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, 30 days, August, 1917; 

Mrs. Francis Green, New York City, 3 
days, July, 1917; 

Gladys Greiner, Baltimore, Maryland, 
3 days, July, 1917; 30 days, October, 1917; 
15 days, August, 1918; 

Mrs. J. Irving Gross, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 15 days, August, 1918; 8 days, 
February, 1919; 

Anna Gwinter, New York City, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 

Elizabeth Hamilton, New York City, 30 
days, November, 1917; 

Ernestine Hara, New York City, 30 
days, September, 1917; 3 

Rebecca Harrison, Joplin, Missouri, 5 
days, February, 1919; 

Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, New York City, 
5 days, February, 1919; 

Kate Heffelfinger, Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, 6 months, October, 1917, and an- 
other month added later for previous of- 
fense; 15 days, August, 1918; 5 days, Jan- 
uary, 1919; 

Jessica Henderson, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 8 days, February, 1919; one of her 
six children, Wilma, aged 18, arrested 
with her and spent night in house of de- 
tention before released as a minor; 

Minnie Hennesy, Hartford, Connecticut, 
arrested and sentence suspended, October, 
1917; 6 months, later in October, 1917; 

Anne Herkimer, Baltimore, Maryland, 
5 days, February, 1919; 

Elsie Hill, Norwalk, Connecticut, 15 
days, August, 1918; 8 days, February, 
1919; 

Mrs. George Hill, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Florence Bayard Hilles, Newcastle, Del- 
aware, sentenced to 60 days, but pardoned 
by President after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Mrs. J. A. H. Hopkins (Allison Turn- 
bull), Morristown, New Jersey, sentenced 
to 60 days, but pardoned by President 
after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Mrs. L. H. Hornsby, New York City, 
30 days, November, 1917; 

Elizabeth Huff, Des Moines, Iowa, 5 
days, January, 1919; | 

Eunice Huff, Des Moines, Iowa, 3 days, 
January, 1919; 3 


Hazel Hunkins, Billings, Montana, 15 
days, August, 1918; 

Julia Hurlbut, Morristown, N. J., sen- 
tenced to 60 days, but pardoned by Presi- 
dent after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Mary Ingham, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, sentenced to 60 days, but pardoned 
by President after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Mrs. Mark Jackson, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 30 days, August, 1917; 

Paula Jakobi, New York City, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 

Maud Jamison, Norfolk, Virginia, 3 
days, June, 1917; 30 days, later; sentenced 
to 7 months, but released by Government 
after 44 days, October, 1917; 5 days, Jan- 
uary, 1919; 

Peggy Baird Johns, New York City, 30 
days, August, 1917; 30 days, November, 
1917; 

Willie Grace Johnson, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Amy Juengling, Buffalo, New York, 30 
days, November, 1917; 

Elizabeth Green Kalb, Houston, Texas, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Rhoda Kellogg, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
24 hours, January, 1919; 5 days, January, 
1919; 

Mrs. Frederick W. Kendall, Hamburg, 
New York, 30 days, August, 1917; 

Marie Ernst Kennedy, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 5 days, February, 1919; 


Margaret Wood Kessler, Denver, Colo- 


rado, 30 days, September, 1917; 

Alice Kimball, New York City, 15 days, 
August, 1918; 

Beatrice Kinkead, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, sentenced to 60 days, but pardoned 
by President after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Ruby E. Koenig, Hartford, Connecticut, 
suffered sprained arm from rough treat- 
ment by police during Lafayette Square 
meeting in August, 1918, sentenced to 15 
days in jail; 

Hattie Kruger, Buffalo, New York, 30 
days, November, 1917; 

Dr, Anna Kuhn, Baltimore, Maryland, 
30 days, November, 1917; 

Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 3 days, July, 1917; 60 days, 
November, 1917; 15 days, August, 1918; 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Katharine Lincoln, New York City, 30 
days, November, 1917; 

Dr. Sarah H. Lockrey, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 15 days, August, 1918; 

Elizabeth McShane, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 15 days, August, 1918; 5 days, 
January, 1919; 

Annie J. Magee, Wilmington, Delaware, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Effie B. Main, Topeka, Kansas, 10 days, 


August, 1918; 


Maud Malone, New York City, 60 days, 
September, 1917; 

Anne Martin, Reno, Nevada, 60 days, 
but pardoned by President after 3 days, 
July, 1917; | 

Louise Parker Mayo, Framingham, 
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Massachusetts, sentenced to 60 days, but 
pardoned by President after 3 days, July, 
1917; 

Nell Mercer, Norfolk, Virginia, 5 days, 
February, 1919; 

Vida Milholland, New York City, 3 
days, July, 1917; 

Bertha Moller, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
two sentences of 24 hours each, and later, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Martha W. Moore, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Agnes H. Morey, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, 30 days, November, 1917; 

Katharine A. Morey, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, 3 days, June, 1917; 8 days, Feb- 
ruary, 1919; 

Mildred Morris, Denver, Colorado, 5 
days, January, 1919; 

Phoebe C. Munnecke, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 10 days, and later, 3 more, January, 
1919; 

Gertrude Murphy, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 24 hours, and later, 5 days, January, 
1919; 

Mary A. Nolan, Jacksonville, Florida, 
oldest suffrage prisoner, 6 days, Novem- 
ber, 1917; 24 hours, January, 1919; 

Margaret Oakes, Idaho, 10 days, Au- 
gust, 1918; 

Alice Paul, Moorestown, New Jersey, in 
England took part in militant campaign 
under Mrs. Pankhurst, served six prison 
terms for suffrage, three in England and 
three in the United States, sentenced to 
7 months, October, 1919, and served 5 
weeks before released on account of hun- 
ger strike, suffered severest treatment in 
jail inflicted on any suffrage prisoner; 10 
days, August, 1918; and 5 days, January, 
1919; 

Berry Pottier, Boston, Massachusetts, 
8 days, February, 1919; 

Edna M. Purtelle, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, 5 days, August, 1918; 

Mrs. R. B. Quay, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
30 days, November, 1917; 

Betsy Reyneau, Detroit, Michigan, sen- 
tenced to 60 days but pardoned by Presi- 
dent after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Mrs. C. T. Robertson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 30 days, November, 1917; 

Mrs. George E. Roewer, Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., New York City, 
sentenced to 60 days but pardoned by 
President after 3 days, July, 1917; 

Marguerite Rossette, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Elise T. Russian, Detroit, Michigan, 5 
days, January, 1919, 8 days, February, 
1919; 

Nina Samarodin, born in Kiev, Russia, 
30 days, September, 1917; 

Phoebe Persons Scott, Morristown, New 
Jersey, 30 days, November, 1917; 

Ruth Scott, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 5 
days, January, 1919; , 

Belle Sheinberg, New York City, 30 
days, November, 1917; 
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Lucille Shields, Amarillo, Texas, 3 days, 
July, 1917, 5 days, January, 1919, later, 
3 days; 

Martha Reed Shoemaker, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 5 days, February, 1919; 

Mary Short, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 30 
days, November, 1917; 

Lois Warren Shaw, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, 8 days, February, 1919; 

Ruth Small, Boston, Massachusetts, 8 
days, February, 1919; 

Dr. Caroline E. Spencer, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, 7 months, October, 
1917, 5 days, January, 1919. 

Kate Stafford, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, 30 days, November, 1917; 

Doris Stevens, Omaha, Nebraska, sen- 
tenced to 60 days but pardoned by Presi- 
dent after 3 days, July, 1917; arrested, 
March, 1919, but not sentenced. 

Elizabeth Stuyvesant, New York City, 
3 days, July, 1917; 

Elsie Unterman, Chicago, Illinois, 3 
days, January, 1919; 

Mabel Vernon, Wilmington, Delaware, 
3 days, June, 1917; : 


The Younger ROLL of honor 
Suffragists . “as a memorial 

to those who worked 
From the for woman suf- 
Evening Post, frage,” as the Na- 
New York, N. Y., tional League. of 
March 31, 1930. Women Voters sug- 


gests, is an inter- 
esting undertaking. We note, too, that 
the names suggested show that the roll 
will be broad enough to include repre- 


Elsie Vervane, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Iris Calderhead, Marysville, Kansas, 3 
days, July, 1917; 

Mrs. Robert Walker, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, sentenced to 60 days but pardoned 
by President after 3 days, July, 1917; 


Bertha Wallerstein, New York City, 5 
days, January, 1919; 


Bertha Walmsley, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 3 days; 

Mrs. William Upton Watson, Chicago, 
Illinois, 30 days, August, 1917, 5 days, 
August, 1918; 

Mrs. C. Weaver, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, 5 days, January, 1919; 

Eva Weaver, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Helena Hill Weed, Norwalk, Connecti- 


cut, 3 days, July, 1917, 15 days, August, 


1918, 24 hours, January, 1918; 

Cora A. Week, New York City, 30 days, 
November, 1917; 

Camilla Whitcomb, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 30 days, November, 1917; 


Press Comment 


sentatives both of the National American 
Suffrage Association and the League of 
Women Voters. It is, of course, rather 
obvious that names like Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucy Stone, Anna Howard Shaw, 
and Carrie Chapman Catt should be on 
the list. They represent the era of the 
pioneers. But the suggestions, as pub- 
lished this morning, seem to us to over- 
look the era that “put suffrage over”’— 


Equal Rights 


Sue White, Jackson, Tennessee, 5 days, 
February, 1919; | 

Margaret Fay Whittemore, Detroit, 
Michigan, 3 days, July, 1917, 24 hours, 
January, 1919; 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, 
D. C., sentenced to 15 days November, 
1917, appealed her case, later sustained 
by higher court; 

Rose Winslow, New York City, 7 
months, October, 1917; 

Mary Winsor, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
60 days, September, 1917; 10 days later; 

Ellen Winsor, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Kate Winston, Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
5 days, January, 1919; 

Clara Wold, Portland, Oregon, 15 days, 
August, 1918; 5 days, January, 1919; 

Joy Young, New York City, 3 days, 
July, 1917; . 

Matilda Young, Washington, D. C., 
youngest picket arrested, being only 19 
years old when she first served a prison 
term, 15 days, November, 1917; 5 days, 
and later 3 days, both in January, 1919. 


women like Mrs. Norman de R. White- 
house, Alice Duer Miller, Mrs. John Blair, 
or Ruth Hanna McCormick. And how 
about Inez Milholland or even the mili- 
tant Alice Paul? As Finley Peter Dunne 
wrote of this generation of suffragists, 
they made suffrage young and fashion- 
able; they applied to its methods modern 
efficiency. Legislators could not refuse 
their determined pressure. They deserve 
their memorial, too. 


Mrs. Matthews at Institute of Public Affairs 


HE fourth session of the Institute of 

Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
designed to advance the popular under- 
standing of current public questions, in- 
cluded a discussion of the position of 
women in the United States. Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, chairman of the Law- 
yers’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, was the speaker. 

The New York Evening Post of August 
8 carried the following regarding Mrs. 
Matthews’ address: 

“The day when legal justice will be 
blind to sex was foreseen today by Mrs. 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, Washington, 
D. C., attorney, in an address before the 
Institute of Public Affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

“‘The national enfranchisement of 
women is but a step toward political, eco- 
nomic, and social emancipation,’ Mrs. 
Matthews declared. 

“Efforts during the ten years of the 
Equal Rights campaign for women, from 
1920 to 1930, have been concentrated upon 


putting marriage on a partnership basis, 
she said, and have resulted in sweeping 
away in twenty States the old common 
law rule giving the father sole natural 
guardianship and control of children. 

“Results of the campaign, she said, 
have been laws recognizing mothers as 
well as fathers as the parents of minor 
children; giving married women greater 
control over their property ; extending the 
power of married women to contract and 
to sue; allowing married women to choose 
their domicile for voting purposes; equal- 
izing as between husband and wife the 
grounds for divorce; putting women on an 
equal footing with men under the inherit- 
ance laws; establishing the eligibility of 
women as jurors, and opening to women 
political and civil offices and employ- 
ments. | 

“Mrs. Matthews cited statutes on legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children as examples 
of inconsistency, saying that although the 
father is usually given superior rights 
over the legitimate child and the mother 


little recognition, in the case of an illegi- 
timate child the law as a rule makes the 
mother the sole guardian and decrees that 
the child has no father.” 

After the address by Mrs. Matthews, a 
general discussion followed. Selma 
Borchardt, a teacher of Washington, D. 
C., and a member of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, attacked the program of 
the Woman’s Party as to equal standards 
for men and women workers, and insisted 
that women workers have “special pro- 
tection.” 

Much historic interest attaches to the 
University of Virginia and the surround- 
ing country, and although Mrs. Matthews 
was at the University for only one day, 
she visited, as a guest of the University, 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 
The rooms at the University occupied, by 
Edgar Allan Poe and Woodrow Wilson 
while students were also pointed) butt. 
Mrs. Matthews was also a guest of Mrs. 
R. M. Bird at a reception given in honor 
of members of the Institute. 
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Orchestra Conductor 


DITH LORAND, Hungarian violinist, 

is the first woman orchestra con- 
ductor to appear in Germany acting as 
both conductor and soloist, and she has 
already been compared with Johann 
Strauss. 

Like the waltz king, she devotes her en- 
tire program to dance music, both class- 
ical and modern. 

There have been other women conduc- 
tors in Germany—Ethel Leginska of Lon- 
don and Antonia Brico of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, but they have insisted on wearing 
black dresses, and fading into the sober 
background of the masculine orchestra 
members’ black evening clothes. Miss 
Lorand believes in bright colors and con- 
ducts while gowned in a richly embroid- 
ered white Hungarian costume. 

The fire and temperament in the play- 
ing of her priceless Guarnerus del Gesu 
violin is also said to be reminiscent of the 
“primas” or Hungarian gypsy violinist- 
leaders. 


Woman Editor-in-Chief 
ATHRYN ESHLEMAN is the first 
woman ever to occupy the editor-in- 
chief’s office of the Daily Califorian, Uni- 
versity of California newspaper. 

She has been in complete charge of the 
paper since the beginning of the summer 
session and in running the paper, “bosses” 
a staff of twenty reporters and sub- 
editors. 

Miss Eshleman, who graduated in the 
class of 1930, considers her appointment a 
triumph vindicating women in all fields 
of college or professional journalism. 

“T see no good reason why we shouldn’t 
have had a woman editor long ago,” she 
said. “Men have held the position more 
as a matter of campus tradition than 
anything else. The so-called weaker sex 
is taking a leading part in nearly every 
other professional field, why not in news- 
paper or magazine editing?” 

When she began her summer’s work, she 
said she anticipated no difficulties since 
she knew what she wanted in the college 
paper and had very definite ideas about 
women’s place in journalism. During her 
four years as an undergraduate she has 
held various positions on the Californian 
staff, last year being women’s editor. 


Japanese Women Workers 
HAT strides Japanese girls and 
women have made in industry since 
1868, when there was virtually no respect- 
able occupation for women, has just been 
revealed by the announcement that there 
are now 3,000,000 Japanese women 
workers. 
Most of these workers are employed in 
factories and business offices, about 
1,000,000 in the factories, and 100,000 i 


Feminist Notes 


offices as clerks, Other occupations which 
employ more than 10,000 girls and women 
are teaching, stenography, shopwork, 
telephone operating, and nursing. One 
of the specialist classes is that of mid- 
wives, numbering about 40,000. 


However, wages are so poor that only 
12 per cent. of the girls questioned in a 
widespread investigation made enough to 
support themselves. The others made as 
much as they could to help the family 
pocketbook. An average woman worker 
in Japan is receiving a high salary if she 
gets $30 a month. 


Dressing the Stars 


IOLA Dimmitt is an outstanding de- 

signer of gowns for stars among 

all the masculine stylists of Hollywood. 

Although she has had her own business 

for only five years, she fully expects to 

do $500,000 worth of business in 1930. 
Her staff consists of 100 persons. 

Marrying young with no thought of 
business, changed conditions made it 
necessary for her to earn her own living. 
She first made children’s aprons for 
Christmas gifts and then originated the 
dainty muslin fudge aprons so popular 
several years ago, with their gay applique 
pockets. These sold quickly and soon 
Los Angeles stores were asking for entire 
shipments. She supported her family 
with the income from the aprons. 

From aprons she went naturally to 
house dresses, and finally to the design- 
ing and creating of the glamorous gowns 
of the movies. She does much work in de- 
signing costumes for ballet dancers and 
choruses. 

Her first office, after her home, was one 
room furnished with an electric sewing 
machine, and $250 capital. Within three 
months she had twenty workers and had 
cleared $2,000. 


The Land of the Free 


fea AUBERT, French comedienne, . 


whose American husband, Colonel Nel- 
son Morris of Chicago, has twice pre- 
vented her appearing on the stage in Eu- 
rope under the law prohibiting French 
women to work without the consent of 
their husbands, has come to this country 
in her fight for freedom and a job. 

She will appear in a show soon to open 
on Broadway, and rehearsals have already 
begun. What will her millionaire hus- 
band do next to assert his masculine 
superiority ? 


Eight-Hour Day Bill in England 
BILL establishing the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week for British industry 
is under consideration in the House of 
Commons. Introduced by Margaret 
Bondfield after conferences with both em- 
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ployers’ organizations and trade unions, 
the main object of the measure is to pro- 
vide for an 8-hour day for all industrial 
workers; but it is provided that the 48- 
hour week may be substituted in cer- 
tain industries where a longer work shift 
than one of eight hours is necessary. 


Ta Relieve Unemployment 


N opening Newbold Beeches, the first 

residential domestic training center 
for unemployed girls in England, Mar- 
garet Bondfield, Minister of Labor, said 
that 46,000 girls had passed through the 
day domestic training centers already es- 
tablished in that country by the Central 
Committee for Women’s Training and 
Employment. 

Miss Bondfield, in her speech, appealed 
particularly to the mistresses to be liberal 
and friendly in their position as employ- 
ers, and stressed the attitude of a girl go- 
ing into domestic service after years of 
industrial work with stated hours and 
holidays and freedom. 

She appealed also to the girls to show 
a little “backbone” in fighting off loneli- 
ness in new work, saying, “If you will 
try to stick it out, you will have done one 
of the great things in life by winning a 
moral victory over a weakness.” 

The particular end sought at Newbold 
Beeches is the creation of a home and 
friendships, so that the girls may keep in 
touch with one another after taking posi- 
tions. 


Women Lead Men 


OMEN are vying with men for domi- 

nance in the business and profes- 
sional world of Germany, according to sta- 
tistics just issued. At the present time 
11,005,000 German girls and women are 
fulltime workers in professions, busi- 
nesses, and trades, which is nearly one- 
third more than in pre-war years. More 
than half of all persons engaged in retail 
trade are women, as are nearly 75 per 
cent. of the assistants in stores. During 
the last Summer semester one of every 
ten students in the twenty-three universi- 
ties of Germany was a woman. At Berlin 
University alone were 1,318 women stu- 
dents. An investigation just completed 
shows that the intense application that is 
required to insure proficiency in the 
higher professions has not injured wom- 
en’s natural faculties. 


One Victory 


LTHOUGH apparently consistently 

opposed to woman suffrage, the 
French Senate has at last taken a step 
toward the recognition of Equal Rights 
by approving the proposal of Louis Mar- 
tin to grant business women the right to 
sit on commercial tribunals. 
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Prosecutor 
ANNIE MYERS of Cardington, Mor- 
row County, is said to be the first 
woman prosecuting attorney in Ohio. She 
was appointed to succeed her brother who 
died in office, and will be a candidate for 
re-election upon the expiration of her term 
on January 1, 1931. 

She was admitted to the bar in 1927 
and was in partnership with her brother 
for a time. She also served as assistant 
recorder, probate judge, and assistant 
prosecutor. 

Before studying law she was an in- 


structor in public speaking at Wittenberg 
College. 


Women in Foreign Service 
ONSTANCE B. HARVEY of Buffalo, 
New York, has been assigned to 
serve as United States Vice-Consul in 
Ottawa, Canada, thus raising the total 
of women in foreign service to four. 

Miss Harvey was the only one of nine- 
teen women to pass the recent rigid ex- 
amination for entrance. While only four 
women are now in the foreign service, ten 
have passed the examination at various 


Equal Rights 


times. Several have accepted higher pay- 
ing positions with private firms. 


Miss Harvey has lived near the Cana- 
dian border and has specialized in the 
study of trade relations and other prob- 
lems confronting the two countries. 

Other women now serving in the for- 
eign service are Frances E. Willis of Cali- 
fornia, for three years at the American 
Consulate at Valparaiso, Chile; Margaret 
Warner of Boston, one year at Geneva; 
and Nellie B. Stogsdall of Indiana, Vice- 
Consul at Beirut, Syria. 


News from the Field 


Women’s Own Census 
MOST interesting article on the 
progress of women since the be- 
ginning of woman suffrage in 1920 is 
“McCall’s Census,” by Helen Christine 
Bennett in the September issue of McCall's. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, Chair- 
man of the Lawyers’ Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, was one of the 
many distinguished authorities consulted 
by the author before writing the article. 
Others who contributed information in- 
cluded : 

Dr. Valeria H. Parker, honorary presi- 
dent, National Council of Women; Mrs. 
John F. Sippel, president, General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs; Belle Sher- 
win, president, National League of 
Women Voters; Marion McClench, presi- 
dent, National Business and Professional 
Women’s League; Mary Anderson, chief 
of the Woman’s Bureau, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 
Labor; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Harlean James, rep- 
resenting the Woman’s Joint Congress- 
ional Committee, and secretary of the 
American Civic Association; Helen M. 
Atwater, editor, Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, member of the sub-committee on 
physical education of President Hoover’s 
Conference on Child Health; Mrs. Walter 
McNabb Miller, chairman of Health Com- 
mittee, National Council of Women; 
Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner, 
New York. 


“Pierrot’’ Reviewed 

¢¢P)IERROT OF THE MINUTE,” pre- 

sented in the garden of Alva Bel- 
mont House, August 13, was a truly lovely 
affair. A delicate fantasy full of poetry, 
philosophy, joy, sadness, in short, the real 
spirit of Pierrot, the play might have had 
it gossamer sheerness ripped and torn. 
Much credit is due the director, Ina 
L. Hawes, and the two young actors, 
Catherine W. Palmer and Paul Alexan- 
der, because the play emerged from their 


hands with all its delicacy, grace, and 
imagery. 

Miss Palmer was a charming “Moon 
Maiden,” capricious, dignified, ethereal, 
and above all graceful. Her voice is very 
lovely and her command of it, both quick 
and sure. Hers was a performance diffi- 
cult to surpass. 

Paul Alexander did an excellent job as 
the Pierrot. A difficult part at best, this 
of a posturing, plaintive, lovesick lad, 
Alexander made it real, as real as it 
should have been, and at ease in his body, 
as in his many lines, his very movements 
added to the picture. 

Jennet .Gover’s off-stage singing was 
also delightful. | 

The garden itself, perhaps might vie for 
honors with the actors. Decorated only 
with a little plaster cupid, its green trees 
and lawn were an ideal setting for the 
fantasy. 

After the play Mary Louise Hunter of 
the Tchernikoff-Gardner Dancers appeared 
in two pleasing dances. The second, in- 
terpretive of one of Kreisler’s waltzes, 
was the more unusual and charming. 
Miss Gover then sang three lovely num- 
bers. 

The play was presented by the Pierce 
Hall Players under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, and the proceeds were to 
be used as a joint benefit for the two or- 
ganizations. Mabel Van Dyke was in 
charge of arrangements.—D. J. L. 


The Tenth Anniversary at Headquarters 
HE celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of women suffrage, which actual- 

ly falls on August 26, will take place at 

the National Woman’s Party Washington 

Headquarters on Sunday evening, August 

24. 

Over 700 magic lantern slides, bringing 
back many memories through their actual 
pictures of the long struggle, which 
seemed to take a new lease on life with 
the arrival of Alice Paul in Washington 
in December, 1912, will be shown. Maud 
Younger will speak as the slides are 
changed, explaining some, remembering 


others, and adding to all from her own 
experiences. 

The first slide will probably show the 
beginning of it all, the great parade on 
March 3, 1913, when the women were. 
nearly mobbed and only saved by troops 
hastily summoned from Fort Myer. 

Then the pictures will move along 
through the picketing days and, perhaps, 
end with a picture of the ratification 
proclamation. 

In addition to the slides, there are more 
than 1,000 interesting old photographs and 
letters from governors concerning ratifica- 
tion to be exhibited. One of these came 
from Calvin Coolidge, then Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

All these slides, photographs, and let- 
ters have been loaned to the Congressional 
Library by the National Woman’s Party. 
The library is most anxious to have them 
returned. 

Miss Younger hopes to have some of the 
old songs, including the women’s prison 
song, sung during the evening. 
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